MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

Nowadays, among the Wayao, the Wanyanja, and the
tribes which have adopted their customs, girls are no more
bought from the father with cattle or goats and no girl
is given in marriage against her consent. This is the case
also among the tribes of the Livingstone Range. Chief
importance is given to the expenses incurred by the hus-
band on account of the woman, in establishing her house-
hold. These are considered as imposing upon the latter a
moral liability.

A Yao once asked me if Europeans make presents to the
father of their fiancee. When I told him that it is the other
way, and that the father gives the daughter money for
her married establishment, and that her friends give
her presents, he inquired: 'Is this because the parents
of the girl are afraid that, perhaps, if they give her
nothing later, when the two have been married for
some years, and a quarrel arises, the husband might say
to his wife: "WhatI You dare quarrel with me, and yet,
when I married you, you had nothing, and I gave you
everything!" *

It is strange how the ideas concerning the conduct which
is expected from unmarried girls vary in different tribes.
Among the Wayao and those who have come under their
influence, girls are allowed to grow up without supervision
or restraint. How great is the influence, for good or evil,
of the Wayao over their neighbours, may be concluded
from the fact that this laxity of morals has spread even to
the Wangoni, although their parent nation, the Zulu of
South Africa, punishes girls who have disgraced them-
selves, by death through warrior ants.